36                     THE PROBLEM
And pondering the future, seeking in the past, where alone it can be found, some taper-light to illumine the future, there rises before me one of the most solemn moments that I have ever personally experienced in English history. It was in 1900, in the early stages of the Boer War, But a few weeks ago, and the Scythian's taunt to the Roman Caesar seemed borne to us down the centuries, " I marvel that you still speak of empire, you who can no longer make war upon a village ! " Now the crisis was over.
On that afternoon we had before us in the Albert Hall a great statesman, the late Marquis of Salisbury, What had been in his mind during the fateful weeks ? And as he rose and the immense hush swept over the audience it was difficult not to recall Milton's verses, born perhaps of his own recollection of some chance visit to the House when StraSord rose or Pym, or from later memories of Cromwell himself:
". . , . with grave
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem'cl A pillar of state; deep on his front engraven Deliberation sat and publick care; And princely counsel in his face yet shone Majestick, though in ruin; sage he stood With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear The weight of mightiest monarchies; his look Drew audience and attention still as night Or summer's noontide air, while thus he spake."
In Lord Salisbury, at once in his personality and in1 his genius, I saw then, as I see now, the greatest statesman in English history since the eighteenth century, the last great Englishman of the line of Strafford, Somers, Bolingbroke, Carteret, Chatham